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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



September, 



However, the priests are on hand, in the way of their 
trade, and, after making the usual exhortation, they 
retire to the rear. 

The armies are now face to face and almost eye to 
eye, when, at the signal for battle given simultaneously 
on both sides, the mighty host of arrayed enemies throw 
down their weapons and with one universal hurrah rush 
into each other's arms ! 

In that tremendous shout the Spectre of War vanishes 
forever. The priests and the vultures leave the field 
where the Brotherhood of Man celebrates its holy rites. 
The rulers abdicate their thrones and the Era of Hu- 
manity begins. 

Who would not prefer the picture of Karl Marx ? 
Who would not do what in him lies to speed the day of 
its realization ? — The Papyrus. 



A Dream by John Ruskin. 

IN " THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS." 

I dreamed I was at a child's May -day party, in which 
every means of entertainment had been provided for 
them by a wise and kind host. It was in a stately 
house with beautiful gardens attached to it; and the 
children had been set free in the rooms and gardens, 
with no care whatever but how to pass their afternoon 
rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know much about 
what was to happen next day; and some of them, I 
thought, were a little frightened, because there was a 
chance of their being sent to a new school where there 
were examinations ; but they kept the thoughts of that 
out of their heads as well as they could, and resolved 
to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in a beau- 
tiful garden, and in the garden were all kinds of flow- 
ers, sweet grassy banks for rest, and smooth lawns for 
play, and pleasant streams and woods, and rocky places 
for climbing. And the children were happy for a little 
while, but presently they separated themselves into 
parties ; and then each party declared it would have a 
piece of the garden for its own, and that none of the 
others should have anything to do with that piece. 
Next, they quarreled violently, which pieces they 
would have ; and at last the boys took the thing up 
practically, and fought in the flower-beds till there was 
hardly a flower left standing ; there they trampled down 
each other's bits of the garden out of spite ; and the 
girls cried till they could cry no more. And so they all 
lay down at last breathless in the ruin and waited for 
the time when they were to be taken home in the 
evening. 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had been mak- 
ing themselves happy also in their manner. For them 
there had been provided every kind of indoors pleas- 
ure. There was music for them to dance to ; and the 
library was open with all manner of amusing books ; 
and there was a museum full of the most curious shells, 
and animals, and birds, and there was a workshop, with 
lathes and carpenters' tools, for the ingenious boys ; and 
there were pretty fantastic dresses for the girls to dress 
in ; and there were microscopes and kaleidoscopes, and 
whatever toys a child could fancy; and a table, in the 
dining room, loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of 
the more practical children that they would like some 



of the brass-headed nails that studded the chairs, and 
they set to work to pull them out. Presently the others 
who were reading or looking at shells, took a fancy 
to do the like ; and in a little while all the children, 
nearly, were spraining their fingers in pulling out brass- 
headed nails. With all that they could pull out, they 
were not satisfied ; and then everybody wanted some of 
somebody else's. And at last the really practical and 
sensible ones declared that nothing was of any real 
consequence that afternoon except to get plenty of 
brass-headed nails ; and that the books and the cakes 
and the microscopes were of no use at all in them- 
selves, but only if they could be exchanged for nail- 
heads. And at last they began to fight for nail-heads, 
as the others fought for the bits of garden. Only here 
and there a despised one shrank away into a corner, and 
tried to get a little quiet with a book in the midst of 
the noise; but all the practical ones thought of nothing 
else but counting nail-heads all the afternoon — even 
though they knew they would not be allowed to carry so 
much as one brass knob away with them. But no ; it 
was, " Who has most nails ? I have fifty and you 
have a hundred ; or, I have two and you have a thou- 
sand. I must have as many as you before I leave the 
house or I cannot possibly go home in peace." At last 
they made so much noise that I awoke, and thought to 
myself, " What a false dream that is — of children." 



A Child's Ideal. 

BY MABEL THOMSON. 

He was a shock-headed urchin, as rosy, as chubby, as 
ragged as a boy could be, but I am glad to remember 
that his face was clean. 

I was coming home from town, my arms full of vari- 
ous little parcels accumulated in the course of an after- 
noon's shopping expedition. He was also coming home 
from the town, and he caught up with me at the end of 
the street from whence a crowd of children pouring told 
of the afternoon's work in a board school being finished. 
He ran alongside for a few steps, and then commenced 
to slide with much vigor upon the pavement. 

The sliding was an artistic and finished performance. 
His hob-nailed shoes — ■ I am glad to remember that, in 
spite of the rags, he was well shod — made a most ex- 
cruciating and ear-splitting screak on the flags. It was 
not until the third or fourth repetition of this display 
that I realized by the upturned, roguish glance of the 
merry dark eyes, that it was intended for my especial 
amusement, and that I was obviously expected to com- 
ment upon it. So I said the first thing that came into 
my head, " That's not very good for your boots ! " 

For answer, he edged a little nearer to the wall, and 
silently displayed the sole of first one boot and then the 
other. They were studded with nails, long and heavy, 
but worn shiny by much athletic exercise of the kind 
described. I walked on somewhat abashed. But though 
the little Arab had finished his sliding, I was not yet to 
be rid of his attentions, for he walked by my side, keep- 
ing step, for all the world as if we were coming back 
from that shopping expedition together. 

Now I had passed that street end scores of times just 
when the board school was emptying its crowd of noisy, 
shouting youngsters into the road, but never before had 



